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ENGLISH TEACHING AND 
THE CLASSICS’ 


THe commonly alleged service of Greek and Latin 
to English is twofold; (1) to the language; (2) to 
the literature. Historically, a large proportion of 
English vocabulary goes back to Latin; also a great 
many technical terms to Greek. For a good while, 
too, English writers, especially in the 18th century, 
imitated rather slavishly the Latin style and, to a 
smaller degree, since it was less known, the Greek. 
Up to quite recently, the ability to quote Latin was 
a mark of culture and class. When Zagloba, in “The 
Deluge,” gets mixed up with the mob, he roars: “I 
am a nobleman! Loquor latine!” That would be 
no way out of a tight fix nowadays. Neither phrase 
One would have to protest: “I am for 
democracy! I speak United States!” 

But the historie perspective is only a kind of back- 
drop to the teaching of English. What is going on 
in the front is the instruction about how to write and 
how to read. Then the question becomes: “Does a 
knowledge of the classies make for (1) better writing, 
(2) more intelligent reading? 

First, however, one must look into the meaning of 
“a knowledge of the classics.” It will not do simply 
to assume that it is something actual, not merely 
imaginary. If it means familiarity with the classi- 
cal languages, and so with the classical literature in 


would avail. 


‘Paper read before the School and College Conference 
ou English, New York City, February 10, 1945. 
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the original, that is one thing; if familiarity only in 
translation, that is quite another. I should like to 
take up these alternatives in reverse order. 

In my experience, courses designed to familiarize 
students with the classics through readings from full- 
length translations have not amounted to much. In- 
deed, they have been incitements to distaste and bore- 
dom. I can readily believe that a set of lectures by 
a rare genius, with apt and generally short quotations, 
might accomplish a good deal. But rare geniuses 
are—well, rare. 

Full-length translations, moreover, cannot do jus- 
tice to poetry. No one, to my knowledge, has suc- 
ceeded in Englishing more than short fragments of 
the “Odyssey,” or the “Agamemnon,” or the “Oedi- 
pus,” or the “Alcestis,” that remotely approach those 
masterpieces. I am incompetent to say whether the 
same is true of translations from the Bible, though 
the King James version is fine English literature; but 
it is true of translations of modern world-poetry, 
such as “Faust.” 

Classical prose, and most Latin poetry, would, in 
my opinon, lose little in translation. But full-length 
selections from Plato, Thucydides, Cicero, or Livy 
are sure to strike the average youth as alien and re- 
mote. He is in no state, at his age, if at any age, to 
share the enthusiasm of the philosopher over Plato 
or of him who revels in “Livy’s pictured page.” And 
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he cannot be made to “appreciate” What seems to 
him dull and uninteresting. But every teacher knows 
that the prime essential in education is the awakening 
of interest. The only popular translation of the 
classics that has come within my view is the trot, 
pony, 0 from which enough “knowledge” of 
the classics could be culled to “get by.” 

This remark carries across to the other approach 
to that knowledge: through acquisition of the ancient 
language in which the classic epos or play is written 
That aspect of the matter could be covered forthwith, 
reading knowledge of Latin 
acquired by the average or 
better-than-average student. Very few except spe- 
cialists ever get it. But I will embroider that con- 
elusive argument a little. 

If I may be allowed to cite some evidence, out of 
experience, for the foregoing conviction, I might state 
that I have had a number of decades of rather close 
relations with high-school and college students, so 
that my conclusions rest largely upon about fifty years 
of near-at-hand observation. But I am going to con- 
in the main, to experience even closer 


r he rse, 


and in one sentence: a 


x Greek is simply not 


fine myself, 
home: my own. 

I was a faithful, uncritical student of Latin for four 
years in high school and one in college, and an en- 
thusiastic and devoted worker at Greek, covering 
three years of study in high school and three in col- 
3ut when my required and elective courses were 
over, I could read neither language, though I knew 
little about such matters as the “lost di- 
gamma,” and can still parrot the five Greek verbs 
which accent the penult in the second aorist, active, 
That of 


lege. 


quite a 


second-person singular, imperative. is, 
course, a kind of parlor trick. 

I have since been obliged to use Latin, haltingly 
and awkwardly; and have been led to go on somewhat 
with Greek poetry, because I liked it, as I never did 
the Latin. But I make no claim to be able to “read” 
either language, as I ean German. And I am bound 
to say that such ability as I do possess—and the 
same is true as regards modern language—I acquired 
by myself, and also by methods not taught me in any 
classes. 

There is no eall, at this time, for the airing of my 
convictions, of which I have a number of strong ones, 
about the teaching of language. I have only to say 


that it could have been, and can be, done a great 
deal more effectively and at the same time more ex- 


peditiously. 

Now to our two questions: 
of the classics helps in English composition and 
That state- 
ment should be follows: 
“Whether such knowledge of the elassies, over and 


whether a knowledge 


appreciation—in writing and reading. 


modified something as 


above a mere smattering, can assist a better-than- 
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average student in the development of an Engi 
style.” That it is, as some have insisted, indispensy)j 
to that end, seems to me a pure illusion. I am read 
to grant that since derivation from the Latin js 
common in English, a recognition of Latin yy 
sources is often, theoretically, quite enlightening 
but only if one knows his Latin much better thay 4, 
average nonspecialist, and if he has been trained, 
recognize derivations, which has seldom been the es 

However, for the development of an English gj 
I think any leaning toward latinity, by a doe ile sh sty 
dent, as in my own ease, is almost sure to acquiy 
is a serious handicap. I, for one, agonized for yey 
in the effort to purge that infection from my ni 
(and I still suffer attacks), after I came to req 
the low quality of the “Johnsonian” style and to y 
preciate the great and simple in literature produe 
by authors who knew “little Latin and less Gree’ 
Shakespeare and Lincoln, for outstanding examply 

I have arrived, and to abide, at the conclusion tly 
the way to learn to write English is to read and» 
read, not Latin-English, but English-English, si 
as Kipling’s, and then to practice the art, in seas: 
and out, of expressing one’s self simply and clear) 
on the Lincolnian principle that if the simple w 
understand you—indeed, cannot misunderstand—t 
wise have no excuse for not understanding. “Lincolt! 
Gettysburg address, everywhere acknowledged 4; | 
masterpiece of expression as well as of thought, coy 
sisted of only 266 words, of which 192 are of w 
syllable.” Good rules for style are such as the fi 
lowing: Avoid being “sesquipedalian” or otherwy 
“learned,” in word, sentence, or paragraph; use Angle 
Saxon terms, as of primary appeal, rather than ay 
that challenge the reader to go back to his Latin (i 
any); ply some good dictionary of synonyms unt 
you find the noun or adjective which exactly fits. 

Darwin was no “natural stylist.” He used to lov 
over his efforts to express himself, and groan: “Nw 
what do I want to say?”—then tear up what he hil 
written and try again—any number of times. Bi 
what he came out with, in the end, though not a gran 
literary style, was almost always simple and clear. | 
compare small with great, I recall with anger av 
also shame the hours of time and effort which I hav 
expended in “translating” my original drafts, strud 
off in the kind of stiff jabber fastened upon me } 
fidelity to my defective training in youth. Thi 
training was predominantly classical, and it certain 
had the attribute of stickiness. 

In general, I think a classical training, as a fact! 
in the formation of a good English style, is no w 
mixed blessing. And I have not found those who hatt 
most loudly proclaimed its indispensability to thi! 
end to have demonstrated their contention in the! 
own practice. 
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Point number two, that a knowledge of the classics 
kes for more intelligent reading, remains. For the 
rage reader, What knowledge he possesses is un- 
ely to have come either from familiarity with Latin 
Greek originals, or yet from full-length trans- 
ions. It is generally picked up from secondary 
wees. But there is no denying that, such as it is, 
is useful to the understanding of several types of 
nglish literature. 

It is impossible to read “Paradise Lost” or the 
Nivine Comedy” without some knowledge of classi- 
mythology, to say nothing about the Hebrew 
ries. That is one reason why Milton and Dante 
less read than formerly; and why, when they are 
lowed through, their narratives have to be irritat- 
ely interrupted by repeated reference to explana- 
i. notes. For the average reader is far less fa- 
liar, in these days, with classical (or Seriptural) 
aracters and events than he was when they were 
bout all there was to know. It is the highly opti- 
istic teacher who assumes that a reference, for in- 
ance, to Jonah will not be thought to be an illusion 
ba jinx; and what young hopeful can be expected 
identify the “guy” who nose-dived down on Lem- 
is, “from morn to noon, from noon to dewy eve— 


I—e summer’s day”? 

col Iam, myself, strongly in favor of the classical tale, 
as well as the Bible story, as matter to be made 
, COR miliar during the earliest years of schooling. Com- 
f fine down, as they do, out of the childhood of our 
e f lture, they are especially suited to the childhood of 


The individual—whose intellectual, along with his 


Wms ee. . « « 
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physical, development is an abbreviated résumé of 
that of the race. The child can be highly diverted 
by, and will remember all his days and pass on to his 
offspring, these fascinating tales, whereas they are 
likely to impress youths in their teens as infantile. 

The classics have long been a fetish. That quality 
is fading out, now that there are so many other worth- 
while things to study. In one English university, 
law students were required to read the commentaries 
of Gaius in the original. I asked an American Rhodes 
scholar whether his tutor approved of that gratuitous 
requirement; for Gaius was not a howling genius 
whose prose would lose quality in accessible transla- 
tions. The tutor was as critical of that silly require- 
ment as was the student-victim; and he held out the 
prospect of its revocation, “after a few more first- 
class funerals.” 

I am not denying that I got a good deal out of my 
classical studies. But costly. They 
squeezed out a good deal that was highly desirable. 
I have had to labor long and hard to get up a mean 
knowledge of those crowded-out subjects, the lack of 
which had become painfully evident to me. The 
whole question resolves itself into one of comparative 
cost: not so much as to whether a thing is worth the 
cost, as to whether it costs more than something else 
of equal or greater worth. 

If I might suggest something much more worth 
while for the teaching of English, something I have 
always missed in courses in literature, it is the placing 
of any literature in the social setting of its time, as a 
faithful reflection of the folkways of its age. 


they were 




















THE WILLARD STRAIGHT POST, AMERICAN 
LEGION, ON COMPULSORY TRAINING 


Since the House of Representatives has voted to 
recess” until October 8, congressional action on the 
roposal for compulsory military training is auto- 
atically postponed until after that date. This will 
ive both the advoeates and the opponents of the 
Proposed program an opportunity to study further 
s merits and its demerits, to debate the issue in 
unerous open forums, and—mayhap—to reach an 
Agreement as to the best way in which to meet the 
ational need for military preparedness that now 
ems clearly to be recognized by a substantial pro- 
ortion of the electorate. 

In Scooon anp Society, July 14, an “Event” out- 
ned, and briefly commented on, a plan recently pro- 
bosed by the Committee on Defense of the American 
elon; a plan that would, perhaps, be more in the 
Ailure of an integration than of a mere compromise 


between the two parties to the controversy, since it 
might conceivably combine strictly military and more 
broadly educational aims and practices into a coherent 
and consistent national program. 

Interesting in this connection is a “Statement by 
the Willard Straight Post, American Legion, on Post- 
war Military Defense,” recently sent to the editor by 
Mark Wiseman, commander of the post (Post No. 842, 
New York), which adopted the statement last May. 
The position set forth in the statement was presented 
by Mr. Wiseman at a hearing, June 6, before the H.R. 
Committee on Postwar Military Policy. The post 
favors the “adoption of a congressional bill or joint 
resolution, creating a Presidential Commission, with 
a civilian majority and an Army, Navy, and Air 
Force minority,” to consider a “program of national 
defense,” including “compulsory military training and 
various other means of recruiting personnel . “4 
This commission, in the judgment of the post, 


ee A. ste re 
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should have in view a complete and comprehensive 
“program of national defense,” and it should report 
“within one year after appointment.” 

The statement continues as follows: 

... Up to now, only one item—compulsory military 
training—has been offered for general public considera- 
tion. In spite of what seem to us the grave defects of 
compulsory training, the Willard Straight Post preserves 
an open mind on the question if the total picture—in- 
cluding the nature of the world organization actually set 
up and the needed size of our postwar Navy, Air Forces, 
and Army—finally indicates that our requirements can be 
met in no other way. 

Meanwhile, on the basis of the best information and 
analysis now available to us, it is our considered judgment 
that compulsory training actually would hinder, rather 
than help, an adequate program of national defense. .. . 

. . We feel that universal training carries the grave 
risk of giving this country a false sense of security, so 
that we might feel ‘‘safe’’ in cutting down the Navy, or 
the air arm, or our research activities, or some other 
service really crucial to our defense. Likewise, military 
training might divert not only funds but time, energy, 
and leadership from more vital channels. . . 

Undoubtedly military training would benefit some of 
the trainees. If, however, our aim is improved health, or 
education, or vocational training, such ends can be more 
effectively achieved by other measures . . —W. C. B. 


LATE-SUMMER WORKSHOPS AND 
INSTITUTES 


ALTHOUGH the majority of summer-session courses, 
workshops, and institutes began in late June or early 
July, there are still opportunities available for per- 
sons who wish to study or to attend lectures and spe- 
cial classes. 

The department of psychology, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, announced under date of July 15 an Institute 
on Personnel Counseling in Industry to be held on the 
campus, August 6-11. The institute “is planned for 
employed personnel officers of Ohio industries” and 
will be limited in enrollment to 40 members. It is 
offered “in response to frequent requests from in- 
dustry for this type of training, especially in regard 
to the counseling of returned veterans and other work- 
ers who have problems of a personal nature that need 
careful attention.” The meetings will take the form 
of seminars or discussions relative to the techniques of 
counseling. William U. Snyder, assistant professor of 
psychology in the university, will be in charge. “No 
college credit will be given for the institute, but a 
statement of attendance will be provided.” 

A Workshop on Community Leadership will be held 
at Stanford University, August 10-20. The purpose 
of this workshop is “to assist lay leaders to prepare 
themselves more effectively to meet their responsibili- 
ties for community service.” Conferences and group 
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sessions will “provide opportunities for an analyy 
of major trends in community life and organizgi; 
and the development of co-ordinated prograns , 
community action.” Ernest R. Hilgard, professor 
psychology and education, and I. James Quillen, a, 
ciate professor of education, of the university, vill} 
codirectors of the programs. Louis Wirth, head 4 
the department of sociology, the University of (\ 
cago, will deliver the evening lecture series. Regis, 
tion has been limited to 75 because of ODT try 
restrictions. 

At the University of New Hampshire, August } 
will see the opening of a six-week orientation couy 
for returning veterans and war workers who plan} 
attend college, as announced by Everett B. Sacky 
director of the university’s postwar-education serviy 
July 22. “Dislocated students, whether with militan 
or war-industry experience, will be helped in re-est) 
lishing study habits and in readjusting to college lif 
under a counseling program directed by William 4 
Medesy, a former captain, who saw service in Nori 
Africa and Sicily. Courses in mathematics and Ey. 
lish will be required of all, and other subjects will} 
offered as needed. Dr. Sackett adds: 


Individual work to a large extent will be giva 
particularly as many of the returning servicemen will 
entering at different stages of preparation and wit 
varied backgrounds. 


THE UNITED SERVICES BOOK CONTEST 


THE Thomas Y. Crowell Company, American boi 
publishers; George G. Harrap and Company, Britid 
book publishers; and Columbia Pictures Corporatio 
international motion-picture producers, have w 
nounced the United Services Book Contest, “open ti 
all past and present me abers of the Armed Forces ti 
any of the United Nations.” The prize, “an outrigii 
sum of $6,000 (plus usual book royalties on th 
American and British editions) and film rights whit 
could total $60,000,” will be awarded to the most su! 
able book-length manuscript on any subject, eithe 
fiction or nonfiction, received on or before June 3) 
1946. Arrangements already have been made ft 
editions of the prize-winning book to be publishe 
in six foreign languages.” 


The purpose of the . . . contest, which will run it 
at least two annual periods, is to discover literary talet! 
from among the Armed Forces (including the Wome! 
Reserves and the Merchant Navies), but if for any reas! 
the judges appointed by the sponsoring organizatio 
fail to find a writer worthy of the award, the outrigii 
prize money will be divided into six United Forces Boi 
Fellowships of $1,000 each and will be awarded to tit 
most deserving contestants, to aid them in producing “ 
completing their work. This is a unique feature amo 
literary prize contests. 





daly Complete details, rules, and entry forms may be ob- 
malig sned from Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 432 Fourth 
Mis ¢f 












































enue, New York 16, or from George G. Harrap 
| Company, London, or Sydney, Australia. 


A NEW PRIZE TO BE OFFERED AT 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 
Uxper date of May 26, Ernest Hatch Wilkins, 
resident, Oberlin (Ohio) College, announced that a 
yew prize for creative achievement” will be offered 
or the first time in the college year 1945-46. It is 
he Harry Galkin Prize of $100, given by Lieutenant 
arry Galkin, an alumnus of the college now in the 
ir Forees. The prize is open to men who have 
ntered the college or who have returned to the college 
ter receiving honorable discharge from military 
rvice. The announcement goes on to state: 
The creative achievement may be in any intellectual 
Miecld the contestant chooses—a new plan for human ad- 
neement in some line of social or economie or political 
ctivity; a piece of significant research or invention in 
ny scientific or technological field; a study in the field 
"i f philosophy or religion; a composition in prose or verse 
r music; or a work of art in any form. 
HE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF THE AIR AN- 
NOUNCES A CHANGE IN ITS TIME 
SCHEDULE 
BeGINNING October 1, 1945, the programs of the 
merican School of the Air, CBS, will be broadeast 
During the past 15 years, 
hese programs have been provided primarily for 
Hereafter they will be ad- 
Mressed primarily to the much larger audience repre- 
Msented by the American home. They will be late- 
ifternoon broadeasts—5:00 to 5:30 EWT. Lyman 
@ryson, director of education, CBS, summarizes the 
Measons for making this change as follows: 


am 
ST 
book na new time schedule. 


eception in schools. 


| The decision to change the time of the broadcast has 
sheen made for three reasons: the obsolescence of much of 

he equipment in schools, which makes clear reception 
4 ifficult; the impossibility of broadcasting the programs 
ata time that fits all school schedules; the rapid growth 
the number of FM stations, over which local schools 
pre broadeasting and will broadeast their own programs, 
Pespecially adapted to their curricula. 

Five o’elock has been selected because at that time 
nhlore young people and adults will have the opportunity 
sto hear the School of the Air than ever before. Five 
o'clock is a peak listening period for young people. It 
is also a time when the adult listening audience is large, 
and this must be taken into account in view of the pro- 
gram’s growing adult audience. . . 

Exeept for the change in time, there will be no other 
major changes in the School of the Air. Its staff, headed 
by Leon Levine, assistant director of education, CBS, will 
‘ontinue to be guided by a National Advisory Board... . 
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The regular manual for the use of teachers and leaders 
of adult-education groups will be issued and distributed 
by CBS stations on request. The same well-tested sub- 
jects—historical drama, music, science, current events, 
and literature will be offered... . 

One new series of interest and value to children and 
adults will be heard on Mondays during the coming 
season. It is ‘‘The Story of America,’’ which traces 
the development of life on the American continent from 
a social and economic standpoint from prehistoric times 
up to the present... . 

The American School of the Air has a large, loyal 
audience of young people. In 1944-45 more than 175,000 
teachers in the United States and Canada made use of the 
series. We confidently expect that next year these 
teachers and many more will recommend the program as 
a supplement to school work and as recreational listening. 


THE VOLKER FELLOWSHIPS FOR TRAIN- 
ING IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


THE National Training School for Public Service, 
Ine., Detroit, has announced that ten or more Volker 
fellowships will be available to qualified graduate stu- 
dents for the year, September 14, 1945, to August 31, 
1946. The fellowships will provide $1,200 and tuition. 
Academie instruction will be provided by the School 
of Publie Affairs, Wayne University. This will be 
accompanied by not less than 1,080 hours of super- 
vised work-training with the Detroit Bureau of Gov- 
ernmental Research and “other civic agencies 9nd 
governmental departments.” The year of study and 
work-training will lead to the degree, Master of Pub- 
lie Administration. 

It is further announced that the requirement of the 
bachelor’s degree “may be waived for honorably dis- 
charged veterans who have done a substantial amount 
of undergraduate work and otherwise meet the con- 
ditions prescribed for appointment.” 

Applications will be considered in order of their 
receipt until September 1, 1945. “Decisions on ap- 
plieations will be made by the Fellowship Committee 
shortly after filing.” 

Application blanks may be obtained from the di- 
rector of the committee, Lent D. Upson, 5135 Cass 


Avenue, Detroit 2. 


ASSISTANTSHIPS AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 
Unper date of July 13, R. B. Downs, director, Li- 
brary School, University of Lllinois, sent to ScHooL 
AND Society an announcement of assistantships avail- 
for These 


awarded for one year and may be renewed once. 


able properly qualified students. are 


Appointments require 20 hours of work in the univer- 
sity library at duties assigned by the librarian and carry 
a stipend of $900 for 12 months with one month of 


vacation. Exemption from tuition is granted all gradu- 
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ate assistants in two academic years or one year and two 
summer sessions, 

Opportunities are still available in many different types 
of work: publie service, such as circulation and browsing 
room; departmental libraries, including journalism and 
education; acquisitions, including periodicals, exchanges, 
and bibliographical research. 

Requirements for appointment include an A. B. degree 
from an accredited college and a degree or certificate in 
library science from an accredited library school. 


Applications should be addressed to Mr. Downs. 


CHAIR OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
TENABLE AT KING’S COLLEGE, 
LONDON 

WILLARD CONNELY, of the American University 
Union in London, has sent to the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, which in turn has passed the item 
on to SCHOOL AND Society, the following announce- 
ment: 


Notes and News. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON—The Senate invite applic 
for the Chair of Electrical Engineering tenable at } 
College (salary £1,150). Applications must be reg 
not later than the first post on 17 September 1945 
the Academic Registrar, University of London, Richy 
College, Richmond, Surrey, from whom further pay, 
lars should be obtained. 


In the letter accompanying the notice, it is gs 
that the university is “anxious to secure Amer 
-andidates.”” The announcement continues, in pur 


Applications, accompanied by the names and addr 
of not more than three persons to whom reference 
be made, should reach the academic registrar .., 
later than September 17, 1945. If testimonials are ; 
mitted, copies of not more than three should be » 
Ten copies of all documents must be furnished. } 
velopes should be marked, ‘‘Chair of Electrical Enging 
’? Candidates naming as reference persons resiij 
abroad should ask such persons to write direct to 
academic registrar without further intimation. ... 


ing. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 
Ropert C. CooK, dean, School of Edueation, Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, has been appointed president, 
Mississippi Southern College (Hattiesburg), and not 
to the presidency of Mississippi State College, as re- 
This error 
Clarence 
Dorman is serving as acting president of Mississippi 
State George Duke 
Humphrey, whose appointment as chancellor, Univer- 


ported in ScHOoL AND Society, June 30. 
resulted from a misreading of the source. 
College until a successor to 
sity of Wyoming, was reported in connection with 
the appointment of Dr. Cook, can be named. . 


PauL M. Limpert, professor of education and di- 
rector of graduate studies, Springfield (Mass.) Col- 
lege, who has been on leave of absence since the out- 
break of the war and is now associated with the Na- 
tional Council of the YMCA in New York City, has 
been named president of the college to sueceed Ernest 
M. Best, who will retire, August 31, 1946. 


WALTER CONSUELO LANGSAM, professor of history, 
Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.), has been ap- 
pointed president, Wagner Memorial Lutheran Col- 
lege (Staten Island), to sueceed Clarence C. Stough- 
ton, whose resignation to accept the post of steward- 
ship-seeretary of the United Lutheran Church in 
America was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, Feb- 
ruary 17. 

Emmetr W. Guuuey, who resigned early in June 
from the presidency of Pacifie College (Newberg, 
Ore.), was asked on July 12 to reassume his post 


and accepted “a long-time contract from the coll 
board.” Mr. Gulley has served the presidency { 
seventeen years. 


ELMER BECKER, president, Huntington (Ind.) ( 
lege, has been re-elected for a term of four years 


Virait W. Eprerson will succeed George W. Lii 
as superintendent, Washington State School for tt 
Deaf (Vancouver), August 1. Mr. Lloyd is retin 
after thirty-two years of service. Charles H. Fisle 
whose appointment to a post in the state departme 
of budget and finance was reported in ScHoot 4\ 
Society, March 3, has been named business manag 
of the School for the Deaf and of the School for tt 
Blind. 


ARCHIBALD MacIntTosH, vice-president, Havert 
(Pa.) College, has been appointed acting president 
serve during the leave of absence granted to Fei 
Dr. Morley plans to devote ! 
leave to writing and journalistic work. 


Morley, president. 


RutH ANDERSON MAXWELL, former dean of woe! 
Central College (Fayette, Mo.), has been appoint 
dean of women, James Millikin University (Decattl 
Ill.), to sueceed Mrs. H. C. Hess, who has served ' 
this capacity on a part-time basis since 1931. Ms 
Maxwell has also been named associate professor ( 
English and will give courses in American literati! 
and freshman composition. 


DorotHy TRUEX, director of personnel for womet 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers College (Marr 
ville), has been appointed dean of women, Mere! 
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> Applica: ersity (Macon, Ga.), and will assume her new 
ble at k; 

be reeg 
ber 1945 
M, Richy 
ther part 


September 1. 

; a reorganization of the College of Fine Arts 
the establishment of a School of Architecture and 
shool of Art and Musie at Syracuse (N. Y.) Uni- 
itv, L. C. Dillenback, chairman of the department 
rehitecture, was named dean of the former school, 
eeding Harold L. Butler, retired, and Charles 
tram Walker, head of the department of paint- 
| dean of the latter. 


it is Slay 
>» Amer: 
, In par 
1d addres 


“oe _H. WorKMAN, a member of the staff of Atlantic 
.7 e ce 


istian College (Wilson, N. C.), has been ap- 








ag nted dean, Piedmont College (Demorest, Ga.). 
id be & ‘nL1aM Eustis Brown, associate professor of 
shed. J pventive medicine, University of Cincinnati, and a 
dyer eran of World War H, has been appointed dean, 
ect ty : dieal College, University of Vermont. Dr. Brown 
coe urned to the University of Cincinnati, June 5, after 
" Biaving served as chief medical officer of the Balkan 
Mission of the UNRRA since October, 1943. 
a AN announcement of recent changes in staff at 
“the University of Southern California has been sent 
1e collaig ScHOOL AND Society: Irl G. Whitchurch, pro- 
lency { sor of ethies and philosophy of religion, Garrett 
blical Institute (Evanston, Ill.), will sueceed Rob- 
aT? J. Taylor, retired, as dean, Graduate School of 
vears Hl ligion, September 1; Carl H. Hancey, former ¢o- 
j @dinator of the war-training program, has succeeded 
V. Lig Prancis M. Bacon as dean of men. The appointment 
for iF Arthur B. Gallion to succeed Arthur E. Weather- 
retiread as dean, College of Architecture, was reported in 
Fisheithese columns, June 30. S. Medford Wesley has been 
Artiageppointed to take charge of the psycho-educational 
OL AMEM@inic; Russell J. Hammargren, formerly head of the 
lanai gepartment of journalism, University of Denver, to a 
fort Spost in the School of Journalism; Stanislaw Ulam, 
r )a post in the department of mathematics; Milton 
_— ©. Kloetzel, chemistry; and Lenora McCleneghan and 
dent (aechard Petterson, occupational therapy. Charlotte 
, Fdgamenderson has been named head of a new depart- 
te hqgmeent of physical therapy which, “with occupational 
Mherapy, is training 300 women students in the re- 
Babilitation of the war wounded.” 
rome! 
oints Henry H. KroNENBERG, since 1934 a member of 
catummtce staff of the University of Arkansas, has been ap- 
ved pointed dean of the College of Education, to succeed 


Meat. G. Holz, who has joined the ranks of the emeriti. 


or (> George D. Smauu, dean of men, Kansas State 
all" Teachers College (Pittsburg), will become dean of 

Bren and instruetor in psychology, University of Tulsa, 
met PAucust 1. 


lary | Louis E. Means, director of athletics, Beloit (Wis.) 
TS College, has been named head of the newly created 
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division of student physical welfare, University of 
Nebraska, to sueceed Raymond G. Clapp, chairman of 
the department of physical education, who has retired 
after forty-three years of service. Under the new 
plan, physical education for women will remain under 
the direction of Mabel Lee, but the directorship of 
student-health service will be relinquished by Rufus 
A. Lyman, dean, College of Pharmacy. 


R. J. STEPHENSON, professor of physics, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has been appointed head of the 
department of physies, the College of Wooster 
(Ohio), to sueceed the late William R. Westhafer. 


Wituis Conway Prerce, formerly of the staff of 
the University of Chicago, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of chemistry, Pomona College (Claremont, 
Calif.), and will assume his new post with the open- 
ing of the fall term in September. Stanley Davis 
Wilson, on leave from Yenching (China) University, 
who has been visiting professor of chemistry, will re- 
main for the coming academic year. 


Ricuarp A. Bout, direetor, Cleveland Child Health 
Association, has assumed his post as director of child- 
hygiene activities, School of Publie Health, Univer- 
sity of California (Berkeley). 

Louis A. MENZE, associate professor of physical 
education for men, Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanie Arts (Ames), has been appointed head 
of the department to succeed George F. Veenker, re- 
tired. John M. Coan, Jr., assistant professor of aero- 
nautical engineering, has been named acting head of 
the department to serve during the leave of absence 
granted to Wilbur C. Nelson, who is spending the 
summer at the Johns Hopkins University Aerody- 
namies Research Laboratory (Silver Spring, Md.) in 
experimenting with air resistance of high-speed air- 
ships. Lloyd L. Smith, director of fisheries research 
for the Minnesota Conservation Commission, has been 
appointed associate professor of zoology, and L. L. 
Danielson, of Montana State College, research and 
extension assistant professor in horticulture. B. 8. 
Pickett, head of the department of horticulture, is on 
leave of absence during July and August for work 
with the Office of Home Food Supply. 


THE following changes in staff were announced 
by Princeton University, June 23; Frank D. Graham, 
since 1921 a member of the department of economics, 
was named Walter professor of international finance, 
and Donald D. Egbert, professor of art and archaeol- 
ogy, honorary curator of American art in the Mu- 
seum of Historie Art. The following were promoted 
to professorships: Whitney J. Oates (classics), Elmer 
K. Timby and Alexander A. Nikolsky (engineering), 
Donald A. Stauffer (English), E. 
(history), George A. Graham and Harold H. Sprout 


Harris Harbison 
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(politics), and Charles W. Bray and Hadley Can- 
tril (psychology); to associate professorships, Oliver 
Strunk (music), John Turkevich (chemistry), Claude 
Chevalley (mathematies), Alfred Foulet (modern lan- 
guages), David F. Bowers (philosophy), and John A. 
Wheeler and Milton G. White (physics); and to as- 
sistant professorships, Arthur D. Hay (engineering), 
Arthur M. Barnes (English), Stow S. Persons (his- 
tory), and Leo P. Crespi (psychology). Randall 
Thompson, professor of music, University of Vir- 
ginia, has been appointed professor of music; Chand- 
ler B. Beall, of the University of Oregon, visiting pro- 
fessor of modern languages for the first six months 
of 1946; Richard A. Lester, associate professor of 
economics; Courtland D. Perkins, associate professor 
in aeronautics; Donald C. Spencer, associate pro- 
fessor of mathematics; and Kurt Weitzmann, re- 


search associate in art and archaeology. 


F. GarvVIN DAVENPORT, head of the department of 
history and political science, Transylvania College 
(Lexington, Ky.), has been asked by Colgate Univer- 
sity (Hamilton, N. Y.) to serve as visiting professor 
of American history for the fall and winter quarters. 
The invitation was based upon interest in Dr. Daven- 
port’s new course, “History of American Culture,” 
which he developed at Transylvania College and which 
“euts across traditional subject-matter lines and at- 
tempts to give unity to national growth in art, lit- 
It also 
attempts to interpret all American life in terms of 


erature, philosophy, and political thought. 


the democratic impulse and the persistence of the 
Puritan impulse in the national thinking.” 

Tue following promotions were recently announced 
by Rufus H. Fitzgerald, chancellor, University of 
Pittsburgh: J. Warren Nystrom (geography), to an 
associate professorship and the headship of the de- 
partment; to associate professorships, W. E. Baldwin 


and R. E. MeClure (chemistry), and Blossom L. 
Henry (modern languages); to associate research 


professorships, B. F. Daubert and Klaus Hofmann 
(chemistry); to assistant professorships, Hurd W. 
Safford (chemistry), Elmer S. Osberg (English), and 
Demass E. Barnes (history); to an assistant research 
professorship, W. E. Wallace (chemistry); and to an 
Helen M. (modern lan- 


instructorship, Bachmann 


guages). 


PAUL SNYDER, concert pianist and former teacher 
in the Kansas City Conservatory of Music, has been 
appointed associate professor of piano, University of 
Kansas, according to an announcement to the press, 
July 13. At the same time, it was reported that Carl 
A. Preyer, professor emeritus, has asked to be re- 
leased from active teaching to devote his time to eom- 


position. Frank E. Hoecker has been appointed asso- 
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ciate professor of physics; Lee S. Cole, NeWspape 
publisher of Cayuga (Ind.), instructor in jour, 
ism; and Nancie Greenman, a registered Occupations! 
therapist, instructor in handcraft and oceupationg, 
therapy theory. 


Tue following persons have joined the exodys of 
educators to the university study centers being esta), 
lished by the Army in Europe: Thomas C. Bento, 
professor of mathematics, Ralph U. Blasingame, hes 
of the department of agricultural engineering, 4yj 
Grover C. Chandlee, head of the department of chey. 
istry, the Pennsylvania State College; Robert p 
Holdsworth, professor of forestry, and Arthur P 
French, of the department of pomology, Massachy. 
setts State College; John Robert Moore, professor 9 
English, Indiana University; and Charles M. Genauy, 
associate professor of forestry, Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanie Arts, who has been granted 
a leave of absence for six months, beginning Septew. 
ber 15. 


Luruer H. Evans, a member of the staffs of the 
Library of Congress and of the American Library 
Association, was appointed by President Truman, 
June 17, to succeed Archibald MacLeish as Librarian 
of Congress. 

CHARLES F, GoOSNELL, librarian, Queens College 
(Flushing, N. Y.), has been elected state librarian for 
New York to sueceed Joseph Gavit, acting librarian, 
who has been serving since Robert W. G. Vail a- 
cepted the directorship of the New York Historical 
Society, as reported in ScHOOL AND Society, Decen- 
ber 2, 1944. 


Constance H. Humpnurey, reference assistant 
the James Jerome Hill Reference Library, St. Paul, 
has been appointed librarian, Saint Mary’s Hall and 
Shattuck School (Faribault, Minn.). 


Rautpu A. Frirz, librarian and professor of edv- 
vation, Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg), 
will become director of library education, State Teach- 
ers College (Kutztown, Pa.), September 1. 


Ronaup G. Weer, former alumni secretary, Mount 
Union College (Alliance, Ohio), has been appointed 
business manager of the college. 


Witu1aM B. Esse.en, JR., assistant research pre- 
fessor of food technology, Massachusetts State Col- 
lege, has been assigned by the Army to a special 
three-month mission to work on food-research pro)- 
lems in Europe. He has been given the rank 0! 
lieutenant colonel. 


CLARENCE S. ANDERSON, professor of agriculture! 
education, the Pennsylvania State College, has beet 
granted leave of absence to go to Warsaw on ai 
official mission for the UNRRA. He will be one 0! 
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nine delegates commissioned to establish a permanent 


UNRRA mission in Poland. 


Atonzo G. GRACE, commissioner of education, Con- 
necticut, has been elected a member of the corpora- 
tion and of the Board of Trustees of Springfield 
(Mass.) College; Paul A. Samson, director, Spring- 
geld Boys’ Club, was elected a member of the board. 


Wui1AM M. Morgan, professor of organic chem- 
istry, Mount Union College, was recently elected to 
the Board of Directors, National Tuberculosis Asso- 
cation, to sueceed Floyd A. Rowe, principal, Collin- 
wood High School, Cleveland. 


Rosert H. Morrison, state director of teacher edu- 
cation, New Jersey, has been appointed assistant com- 
nissioner for higher edueation in the state. In his 
new post, he will continue to direct teacher education 
asa part of his work with the universities, colleges, 
aud professional schools. 


Frep A, CAREY, former principal, Buffalo High 
School, has been appointed superintendent of schools, 
Wayne County (W. Va.), to sueceed M. J. Robinett, 
who has been named principal, Wayne County High 
R. E. Campbell has been appointed to the 
assistant superintendeney to succeed Ruth Staley, who 
has joined the staff of the Vinson High School. 


S hool. 


Ciype HAMRICK, instruetor in industrial arts in the 
publie schools of Crystal City (Mo.), has been elected 
superintendent of schools, Jefferson County (Mo.), to 
succeed A. E. Powers, resigned. 


J. D. Koonce sueceeded John F. Barron in the 
perintendeney of schools, Cameron County (Tex.), 
pon the latter’s election to the superintendeney in 


Brownsville ( Tex,). 


HeLEN Wuitson has been elected supervisor of 
shools, Johnson County (Tex.), to sueceed Sue B. 
Mann, who has been appointed head resident, Bethle- 

Center, a social settlement owned and operated 
1 Fort Worth by the Woman’s Division of Christian 
Service of the Methodist Church. 


WitLiAM Henry SHaw, of Sumter (S. C.), has 
ven appointed superintendent of schools, Columbus 


LLIFFORD DUNCAN has been elected superintendent 
‘schools, Anacortes (Wash.). 


\ILLIAM M. Hupson, president, Blackburn College 
‘arlinville, Ill.), has resigned after thirty-three years 


service, 


H.W. MORELOCK, president, Sul Ross State Teach- 
“s College (Alpine, Tex.), has resigned. The ap- 
ointment of R. M. Hawkins to the presidency was 
‘ported in SecHoot AND Society, June 30. 


Recent Deaths 


VERNON WILLIAMS, instructor in voice, Evansville 
(Ind.) College, died suddenly, June 24, according to 
a report received by ScHOOoL AND Society under date 
of July 19. Mr. Williams, who was fifty-six years 
old at the time of his death, was the son of the late 
Evan Williams, well-known American tenor. Before 
going to Evansville College (1943), he had served at 
the Chicago Musical College. 


CoLoNEL Henry Harrorp CUMMING, assistant pro- 
fessor of political science, University of Virginia, on 
leave as assistant chief of staff, G-2, Italy, died of 
infantile paralysis, July 10. Colonel Cumming, who 
was thirty-nine years old at the time of his death, 
had taught at Woodberry Forest (Va.) School before 
going to the university in 1933. 


GRANVILLE HupsoN SHERWOOD, senior master and 
a charter member of the staff (1930), St. Andrew’s 
School (Middletown, Del.), suecumbed to a heart 
attack, July 15, at the age of thirty-nine years. 


JoHN Hitt Morean, eurator of American painting 
and assistant professor of art, Yale University, died, 
July 16, at the age of seventy-five years. Mr. Morgan 
had served the university since 1936, when he retired 
from his law practice in New York City. 


Davip FREDERICK Bowers, assistant professor of 
philosophy, Princeton University, was killed, July 17, 
when he slipped under the wheels of a moving train 
at the station in Springfield (Mass.). 


THe REVEREND Paut M. Breen, 8.J., since 1933 
treasurer, Loyola University (Chicago), died, July 19, 
at the age of seventy-one years. Father Breen had 
served as an instructor in Creighton University 
(Omaha) and as dean of St. Ignatius College before 
going to Loyola University. 


Howard Bett ARBUCKLE, former professor of 
chemistry, Davidson (N. C.) College, died, July 19, 
at the age of seventy-four years. Dr. Arbuckle had 
served as professor of ancient languages (1891-94) 
in a seminary in Florida and as a member of the 
staff (1898-1912), Agnes Scott Institute (now Agnes 
Seott College, Decatur, Ga.), before going to David- 
son College in 1913. He was retired in 1937. 


DANIEL Boyp DuNCAN, associate in English (1910- 
40), Columbia University, died, July 20, at the age 


of seventy-eight years. 


EUGENE CLARENCE WARRINER, former president, 
Central Michigan College of Education (Mount 
Pleasant), died, July 20, at the age of seventy-eight 
years. Dr. Warriner had served as principal (1892- 
95), Battle Creek (Mich.) High School; principal 
(1895-99) of the high school and superintendent of 
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schools (1899-1917), Saginaw (Mich.); and in the 
college presidency (1918-39). 


Other Items 


CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN, professor of education, the 
Pennsylvania State College, has sent to ScHOOL AND 
Society the following item: “The annual Institute of 
Reading Instruction was held, June 25-29, at the... 
college. There were 250 regularly registered students 
and an average attendance of 400 at the general ses- 
Half of from outside 
There were several sectional programs 


sions. those enrolled were 
Pennsylvania. 


devoted to elementary- and secondary-grade prob- 


Shorter Papers. 
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lems. Emmett A. Betts organized the program gp) 
directed the activities of the institute. M. R. Traby 
dean, School of Education, was the speaker at ti 


banquet.” 


and 
jatte 
pect 
host 
Wuart is believed to be the first fraternity ey east 
named in honor of a person has been established x 
Michigan State College (East Lansing) by a grow 
of war veterans. Phi Mu Tau—Greek letters corp. 


sponding to the initials of Fred Tom Mitchell, coup. 


a tea 
pr’ if 
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LIBRARIAN OR—GARAGE MECHANIC? 


AT an interview that took place some day, A.p. 1945, 
the head of a well-known library and an applicant 
The position re- 
quired the services of a person who had graduated 


discussed the details of an opening. 


from college, taken a degree in library science, and 
worked in the field for several years. Learning that 
the salary amounted to almost $35.00 a week the ap- 
plicant exclaimed: “That is a very low salary for such 
a position.” Whereupon the librarian replied: “Oh, 
well, as a garage mechanie you could, of course, get 
a hundred dollars!” 

Certainly the limitation of the salary was not the 
fault of the head librarian. However, his attitude was 
Let us assume for a moment that a li- 
brarian is in some way superior to a garage mechanice. 


surprising. 


As far as the length of his training and formal edu- 
cation is concerned, he certainly is. Consequently, 
should not the librarian be paid more than the me- 
chanic? Actually, and ironically enough, he gets less. 
However, we do not share this superiority complex. 
Was the lens-grinder Spinoza (who today might very 
well be a mechanic) a lesser man because of his oceu- 
pation? The writer happens to know a toolmaker in 
a spark-plug factory who works 63 hours a week at 
very high wages, spends two nights a week learning a 
foreign language, attends one lecture, and takes part 
in the weekly exercises of the National Guard. As far 
as endurance and susceptibility to new stimuli are con- 
cerned it is hard to see why he should be considered 
inferior to a librarian. The point is that some of us 
seem to compensate for the unjustifiably low salaries 
in libraries by looking down on better-paying non- 
academic occupations. Are we captivated too much 
by the magie sound of the title “librarian” when we 
compare pay-checks? 

It would not be worth while mentioning the offer of 


selor for men and director of the Servicemen’s |p. more 
stitute at the college—was the name selected. Mey. becot 
bership in the fraternity is not limited to exservig. gras} 
men. disru 
the n 
ing é 
—— the p 
demo 
$35.00 to a trained librarian if this were an isolate) read) 
case. However, up-to-date figures show that simil fie" 
compensation is being offered in libraries all over the pelp 
country. The salaries, e.g., of children’s librarians in pao 
New York City, after various deductions, amounted P “ 
to less than $100 a month and were the subject ¢ a 
one of Mrs. Roosevelt’s recent press conferences. 4 ge 
glance at the “help-wanted” column of the newspape plley: 
reveals that the salaries of experienced secretaries g - 
considerably above those paid to librarians. Undoubt- A , 
edly those wages have risen partly as a result oz tle sg " 
shortage of manpower and the higher cost of living 
and may therefore, go down after the war. In th _. 
library field, however, there has been a barely per we 
ceptible increase even though librarians are bad) - 
needed now. How then ean the library employee . 
hope to obtain better salaries or to maintain ti ae 
\present low scale of compensation in the postwar Pebrt 
period when the supply of professional colleague a 
will once more be plentiful? -_ 
Small wonder, then, that disillusionment, partic ace 


larly among young librarians, is widespread. Mas) 
of them leave the field and take up related occupé ity 

and ¢ 
tions but do not necessarily go into war work. Some It; 


Dioge 


do research work for various institutions which neei a ; 
their library techniques and are willing and able t ile 
offer fair compensation. Is it not absurd that sout 7 
library-school graduates hesitate to mention their de ch | 
grees in library science? The reason; As librariati holdin 
they would be paid on a lower scale than as reseatt! Pell 
workers. The writer has seen letters to employers ome 
which the applicants state that they have majored Saas 
“research and information”—not a very clever way “ such-a 
hiding a person’s library background. will re 

You might say: It is no loss for librarianship “ the d 
those who are unwilling to sacrifice material interes’ “eee 
to their vocation leave the field. We disagree. It one fif 


true that a comparison of the income of a librarii! 


be fille 
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.nd a physician is not entirely correct because of the 
Jatter’s longer training. Still, a doctor is not ex- 
pected to live on a subsistence level just because he 


ose medicine partly or wholly for humanitarian 
reasons. The same applies to a minister, an engineer, 


, teacher, or a lawyer. Since when are idealism and 
professional standards incompatible with a living 
wage? 
To the extent that our civilization branches out into 
} ore diversified and specialized fields, the more urgent 
hecomes the eall for qualified librarians with a firm 
grasp and knowledge of specific subjects. The more 
disrupting and nerve-wracking modern life becomes, 
the more imperative is the need for recreational read- 
ing and wide-awake librarians to help and to guide 
Ithe public. As men and women return from a war of 
democratic against authoritarian principles and try to 
veadjust themselves to a complex postwar world, the 
necessity for adult education becomes greater. To 
help human beings to acquire knowledge for investi- 
vation, discussion, and constructive criticism is part 
Who is going to do the job if 
not librarians in close co-operation with other agen- 
3? Why drive people so badly needed into a blind 
y? We sometimes wonder whether library heads 
treasurers fully gauge the extent of dissatisfae- 
on among the rank and file of their subordinates. 
mee in a while, an employee expresses his senti- 
ts in writing his remarks are apt to be bitter. 
ays A.D.S.: “As intelligent men [the directors of 
braries}, have known for years that their assistants 
were receiving salaries on which they could not exist 
{ they did not derive aid from their families. 
crisis that the laissez-faire 
Sethod will not solve....” (Wilson Library Bulletin, 
February, 1944, p. 430.) Such a condition cannot 
pcontribute to the welfare of libraries. The combina- 
tion of interesting, vital work with low salaries is un- 
For better or for worse, the days of 


of a living democracy. 


Libraries are facing a 


sauistactory. 
g Diogenes when a man could be a teacher of kings 
nl a tub-dweller at the same time are gone. 

It is not librarianship alone that suffers when the 
new generation leaves the library field to enter more 
The country as a whole, its 


Y 


promising occupations. 
development and potentialities, sustains a loss when 
such basie institutions as libraries are incapable of 
uolding qualified persons for lack of adequate pay. 

Fellow-librarians and others explain the salary situ- 


tion by the law of supply and demand. As long as 


jlibraries, they say, find people willing to work at 
uch-and-such a salary the compensation of librarians 
wil remain at the present level. True enough. Yet 
he director of the Columbia University Library 
School reports (Report on the Year 1943-44) that 
one fifth of the known vacancies in libraries could not 
ve filled beeause qualified applicants were not avail- 


able at the salaries offered. (Italics the author’s.) Is 
this not significant? In how many of the institutions 
concerned has service suffered as a result of this 
shortage which is largely self-imposed and not en- 
tirely due to manpower shortage? If those allocating 
or administering library funds expect that the return 
of the servicemen will solve the question of higher 
salaries, that hope, if not futile, is a dangerous one. 
It is well known, from general surveys and individual 
talks, that few soldiers intend to return to their old 
jobs. However, during the necessary period of ad- 
justment, many soldiers, including librarians, will not 
find desirable jobs and will go back to their former 
positions held open to them by law. Do librarians 
want to profit by the economie situation of those who 
aecept positions for lack of something better, and do 
they expect that their institutions will run smoothly 
and efficiently, given such assistance? 

Suggested remedies: Much has been written about 
this problem. We realize that at the root of the 
matter lies no one director’s unwillingness to compen- 
sate his assistants on a scale commensurate with their 
ability, training, and experience. Many a librarian 
has tried his level best to secure decent wages for his 
staff. Professional librarians owe a debt to Archibald 
MacLeish whose appointment as Librarian of Con- 
gress so many of them opposed. It was he who 
fought suecessfully for adequate rank and compen- 
sation of the Library of Congress employees. (Ja- 
brary Journal, March 1, 1945, p. 193-195; 213). Yet 
what are the results in general? The responsibility 
lies (1) with the library personnel to continue to 
render such service as will justify higher compensa- 
tion, and (2) above all, with library committees, trus- 
tees, organizations, budget administrators, and all 
those who decide the financial end of library work. 
The latter must be made to realize the wide disecrep- 
ancy in library work between requirements and sal- 
aries. 
professions, publicity, demonstrations of losses due to 


Comparative wage studies in this and other 


changing personnel for financial reasons, planned, 
concerted action on the part of the library personnel, 
and the pressure of public opinion may be helpful. 
If those who have the power to act translate inevitable 
conclusions into reality, an injustice of long standing 
will be eliminated. Then one of the lowest paying 
professions in America today may yet escape the 
dangers inherent in the prevailing situation. We are 
fully conscious of the importance, spiritually and 
materially, of library work. Libraries, manned by 
men and women who are not preoccupied with their 
own security and standard of living, will be far more 
vital centers in their communities than many of them 
are at present. 
ERNEST MAASS 
New York CIty 
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TO ANY STUDENT 


Seekest thou certain knowledge of the real? 
Look on thine inwardness, the act of thinking, 
The sacrament of self, the cup, the drinking 
Of distillates from some undreamed San Greal 
Flowing into a form, a found ideal. 
To self from protean self this is the linking, 
Death of the death to which all life is sinking, 
And this the well of birth whose waters heal 
The fever of the atom drifting lonely 
Through space without a sky, a troubled motion. 
Thou art essential self if thought awake. 
Door to infinitude, this action only 
Can swell thy being to a rimless ocean 
Beyond the limit of the bounded lake. 

Donatp C. Bascock 


PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY, 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
DURHAM 


A COMMERCIALLY FINANCED SCHOLAR- 
SHIP PROGRAM 

A NEw scholarship program financed by the Pepsi- 
Cola Company is worthy of attention for several rea- 
sons. In magnitude it is large: the total value of the 
scholarships being offered each year aggregate almost 
a quarter of a million dollars. The method of han- 
dling the program is unusual: the control over basic 
policy and the administrative operations are placed in 
the hands of an independent, incorporated group of 
educators. No use of the project in advertising or 
company-promoted publicity is contemplated. Such 
publicity as is necessary for informing the schools will 
be directed by the group of educators, not by the ecom- 
pany. Finally, the plan for awarding the scholarships 
has several distinctive features. 

In spite of operational difficulties in initiating a 
project at this time, the Pepsi-Cola Scholarships for 
High School Graduates have been offered to students 
graduating in May or June, 1945. Announcements 
sent to public and parochial four-year secondary 
schools in the United States on February 20, 1945, 
stated that 118 scholarships, each for four college 
years, were being offered. Two scholarships were 
available for students in each state and the District 
of Columbia, and additional scholarships were offered 
for Negroes in the states having a separate school 
system for the colored. Each scholarship consists of 
full tuition for four eollege years to any accredited 
college or university in the United States, plus $25.00 
a month to help defray living-expenses during the 
nine months of each school year, plus required labora- 
tory, library, and student-union fees, plus an allow- 
ance of three cents a mile from home to college and 
return once a year. The only scholastic requirement 
for the continuance of the scholarship throughout the 
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four years of college is that the student remain j sul 
good standing and progress normally from year y, esir 
year. Participation in extracurricular activities ; ran 
encouraged and work for additional financial Suppor ps 
is permitted. Recipients incur no obligations eithy 1 
to the Pepsi-Cola Company or to the educators ep, aque 
trolling the program. No fees or premiums of gy ae 
kind are required of participants. pom 

Although the initial program was handicapped }y ie C 
a late start, over 3,900 schools indicated their desin 6, J 
to participate and more than 15,000 nominated gp. pee 
dents were scheduled to take the scholarship tg pher 
on April 16. Every state in the country is repn he N 
sented, and schools in Alaska and Puerto Rico ay elect 
participating. eput 
The control of the program, both its design and xe” 
management, is in the hands of the National Admin. me” 
istrative Board for Pepsi-Cola Scholarships, a no. rane 
profit educational corporation of the state of Ne he N 
Jersey. The trustees are self-perpetuating, the norm/ fi” 
term being six years. The following trustees are nf” 
serving : patin 
ered 
Floyd W. Reeves, professor of education, the Unive. ™ 
sity of Chicago; Herman L. Donovan, president, Univer Ml 
sity of Kentucky; Milton S. Eisenhower, president Kans is 
mnan 





State College .of Agriculture and Applied Science; Pail 
EK. Elicker, executive secretary, National Association ¢ 
Secondary School Principals; Alvin C. Eurich, vice-pres: 
dent, Stanford University; Henry T. Heald, president, 
Illinois Institute of Technology; Mordecai W. Johnson, 
president, Howard University ; Walter S. Mack, Jr., pres: 
dent of the Pepsi-Cola Company; Marjorie H. Nicolsu, 
professor of English, Columbia University; Paul 4 
Rehmus, Superintendent of Schools, Lakewood (Ohio); 


i¢isn 
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prog! 
offer 





and John M. Stalnaker, associate secretary, College En 
trance Examination Board. 






Professor Reeves is the president of the trustees aul 
Mr. Stalnaker is the secretary-treasurer and the i: 
rector of the operating office, which is located at 2 





















Nassau Street, Princeton, N. J. Since July 1, 194i a 
the chief operating office has been at 532 Emersi as 
Street, Palo Alto, Calif. Bdisto 

The announced plan for the selection of the winner MMR gift- 
of these scholarships is the result of the deliberation fi fully 
of the National Administrative Board, although sou Th 
of the basie features were developed by Mr. Matti deca 
prior to the formation of the board. Members of th }y¢ ; 
senior class of any high school which wishes to partic: HR jr, 
pate elect to take a scholarship test, the five per cel! bait, 
of the class “most likely to succeed.” Students are (0, ., 
be elected without regard to race, creed, or color, a0 
the students are asked to give preference in the voll.) 
to those who would not be able to attend college with Chri 
out scholarship aid. Details of handling the electi® an 
are left entirely to the school to determine. It is ton, 





lieved that this method of selecting candidates wi! 





vuy 28, 1945 
esult in the nomination of all-round students with 
Bpsirable qualities of leadership. The College En- 

Sance Examination Board, which has recently directed 
1c administration of the Army-Navy College Qualify- 
.¢ Tests to over half a million students, has at the 
equest of the National Administrative Board directed 
1e administration of the scholarship test to these 
nominated students. The test, especially designed by 
he College Board for the purpose, was held on April 

m6, 1945, at all participating schools. The papers 

Bore returned by the schools to the College Board 
Svhere they are seored and the results reported to 
the National Administrative Board, which in turn will 
‘select the winners on the basis of the test results. The 
Reputation and experience of the College Board guar- 

“antee fair and sound examining procedures. The 
Winners select their colleges and make their own en- 
rance arrangements. Once the students are admitted, 
he National Administrative Board supplies the funds 
previously described. The program is regarded as 
being in an experimental stage. The method of nomi- 

Pnating participants and selecting winners will be al- 

Btered if experience suggests that other methods would 

Phe more successful. 

F Although the program has been greeted with almost 

Hunanimous approval, in a few cases a wholesome skep- 
iism in regard to commercially sponsored scholar- 
hips has been expressed. Commercially sponsored 
scholarships are, however, not new. The Westing- 

shouse Company, for example, has offered a number of 
scholarships for several years. Other companies also 
have offered scholarships, but probably the Pepsi-Cola 

‘program is the most extensive and generous program 

Poffered to date. The skeptie wants a full explanation 


Corresbondence 
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of why the Pepsi-Cola Company finances such a pro- 
gram. Is the program a device to justify blatant ad- 
vertising or company-promoted publicity? The an- 
swer is “No.” The Pepsi-Cola Company has turned 
this scholarship project over to the National Adminis- 
trative Board. It has asked this group of educators 
to take complete control of all aspects of the program. 
The company has agreed to make no use of the proj- 
ect without the approval of the board, and the board 
does not plan any advertising in connection with this 
project. 

From a strictly commercial point of view, a well- 
conducted project which is of value to the whole coun- 
try through encouraging able youths to continue their 
education is also of value to the sponsor in creating a 
favorable public attitude toward that company. Large 
corporations should be encouraged to devote part of 
their advertising and public-relations funds to pro- 
ductive projects of unquestioned public benefit. It is 
the hope of the National Administrative Board that 
other corporations may follow the lead of the Pepsi- 
Cola Company and also offer large scholarship pro- 
grams. Several corporations could, in fact, use the 
same examination, given at the same time by such a 
dependable organization as the College Board. A 
project which brings the advantages of higher educa- 
tion to the attention of able pupils and makes it pos- 
sible for some of the most promising to go to college, 
who would not otherwise to able to do so, should have 
a beneficial influence. In financing this large scholar- 
ship venture, the Pepsi-Cola Company has set a pat- 
tern which, it is to be hoped, other corporations will 


emulate. 
JOHN M. STALNAKER 


PALo ALTO, CALIF. 





is “PRIVATELY ENDOWED” A GOOD NAME? 


“PRIVATELY ENDOWED” is a damaging, strangely 
distorting term for the one thousand independent, 
gitt-sapported colleges and universities that faith- 
sully and effectively serve America. 

The designation “privately endowed,” because of 
decades of usage, does serve to identify the group; 
but a properly selected name not only serves to iden- 
tify but also deseribes and aids in creating a correct 
About us are myriad examples 
wherein deseriptive words that are part of the name 
Well serve all three functions. f 


initial impression. 


Here are a few of 
the best: Boy Seouts, American Legion, Young Men’s 
Christian Association, Community Chest, Democratic 
party, Republican party, Social Security Administra- 
tion, Sunkist Oranges, Security First National Bank, 


Prudential Life Insurance. Compared with these, our 
phrase “privately endowed” is indeed ill-chosen. 

To the casual public, whom Dr. Gallup so loves to 
poll, the name “privately endowed” smacks of smug- 
ness, special privileges, entrenched wealth, and locked 
massive iron gates, all far removed from the vigor- 
ously competitive whirl of the stream of life. Yet 
actually, the independent colleges and universities 
have lived ruggedly, in an atmosphere of ominous 
predictions and on a diet of adversity, with no tax 
dollar to assure them security or even continued exis- 
tence. Surely this vigorous group does not deserve the 
appellation, “privately endowed.” 

The power of words, the emotional response to 
words, the damage of prejudice-loaded words, and the 
art of “slant writing” are not discoveries of business; 
they have been well known to educators for centuries 





— 


and have been the subject of numerous volumes, one 
of the best and most recent of which is Hayakawa’s 
“Language in Action.” Hayakawa certainly would 
classify our use of “privately” as a loaded word, 
slanting to thoughts of things sequestered, secluded, 
secret, not public in nature, and bringing visions of 
high-fenced estates with their foreboding signs: “Pri- 
vate Property. Keep Out.” One would incorrectly 
surmise that ‘‘privately endowed” had been forced on 
us by critics or opponents; strangely enough, it was 
of our own choosing. 

But 
business has found them so, and has spent substantial 
sums on research to find helpful names for new or- 
ganizations and new products. Illustrative is the 
procedure of an oil company which recently decided 
to offer to the public a new type of lubricating oil. 
The company first gathered a list of over a thousand 
possible names; then consulted hundreds of their deal- 
ers to choose the best one hundred; then tested with 
many people to determine that nebulous quality of 
“easy to remember”; and finally polled a large sample 
of customers, asking, “If you were traveling and found 
none of your known brands of oil, which of the fol- 
The winning name 


Some may say, “Names are not important.” 


lowing brands would you select?” 
of these tests is now one of the widely advertised 
brands of lubricating oil. Names, business finds, are 
important. 

Others may say: “The opinion of the uninformed 
public is of little importance to us.” The present is 
an era of accelerated social change, the tempo of which 
may be even faster in the postwar period, and all in- 
stitutions, including educational ones, are being reap- 
praised by the public. The importance of the outcome 
of such reappraisal, and the continuation of the high 
valuation given by the public to independent colleges 
and universities may be brought to mind by a realiza- 
tion of the essentialness of our tax favors—the 15-per- 
cent income-tax deduction for gifts, the unlimited 
estate and inheritance-tax exemption for bequests, 
Optimal 
public approval is properly of direct and immediate 


and exemption from many ad-valorem taxes. 


importance. 

Historical cireumstances have led the English to 
call their independent schools the “public” schools. 
And with good reason—they are supported by the 


Reports. 
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gifts of the public, in contrast to the tax-supportej 
institutions; and they are independent, not gover, 
ment-controlled. They are financed by the Public 
and serve the public. Logie favors the English nan: 

It is probably too late for us to acquire the Englis, 
nomenclature; but an improvement can be made jy 
our own terminology. Our “publie” or “state” yj. 
versities, like the “privately endowed,” have endoy. 
ment funds, have exacting admission requirement, 
and many have tuition fees. The distinguishing fe, 
tures of the two types of universities are: (1) th 
source of major external financial support, and (2) 
the degree of independence from political or gover. 
mental control. On this basis, the term “privately 
endowed” is both misleading and inadequate. 

The suggested term “independent, gift-supported’ 
universities is not ideal. However, it has merit iy 
being accurately descriptive and in not creating , 
negative emotional response. Discussion may bring 
forth other and better names; but regardless of the 
outcome, “privately endowed” should be given a quiei, 
inglorious burial. a 

TENERAL SECRETARY, 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
“EMERITI” 

WE are very much interested in the discussion iy 
SCHOOL AND SOCIETY concerning men and women whi 
have reached the age of retirement, but who wish t 
remain in the field of active teaching. Such men and 
women would be an enormous asset to frontier schools 
and colleges. 

For sixty years Lees Junior College has been 4 
frontier institution owned and operated by the Synod 
of Kentucky of the Presbyterian Church U.S. tor 
the youth of the Appalachian Mountain Area. To be 
able to secure such men and women for our faculty 
would be of the greatest assistance. We are pre 
pared to offer them a reasonable salary and all living 
expenses. 

We should like to get in touch with emeriti who 
would like to continue teaching. 

J. O. Van METER 

PRESIDENT, 

LEES JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
JACKSON, Ky. 





A LIBERAL EDUCATION AT A STATE 
UNIVERSITY 
AmonG the newer state universities, the University 
of Oregon has from the beginning held tenaciously to 


the ideal of a liberal education. The core of its pro- 


gram has always been the College of Liberal Arts 
Because the university has remained small and hes 
grown slowly, the vocational and professional schools 
have taken firm root in the tradition of the liberal arts 
with its emphasis on scientific, literary, and historic! 
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Nevertheless, in the course of time the Uni- 
versity yielded more and more to the strong drift in 
American universities toward the free elective system. 
This encouraged many students to meet the requiré- 
nents for graduation by selecting random and often 
nrelated The feeble specialization in 
some “department” did not suffice to give the student 
, co-ordinated view of the main features of human 
knowledge. Various attempts have been made to 
oyard against the generally acknowledged evils of the 
jose system of electives. The familiar “group” sys- 
ten by which the student is required to elect some 
“eourse” or “courses” from preseribed “groups” of 
studies has in some measure preserved the flavor of a 
liberal education even when it lost much of its nutri- 


studies. 


“courses.” 


tive substance. 

With the beginning of the next academic year in 
September, 1945, in addition to its present curricula, 
the | niversity of Oregon will offer a carefully planned 
Feurriculum, leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
FArts, designed specifically to lay a broad and firm 
oundation of edueation in the liberal arts. The fae- 
ulty of the College of Liberal Arts has been working 
for two years in the preparation of this plan. Out 
f about a thousand different courses offered by the 

} university in all its schools and departments fewer 
t mm one hundred have been selected by the faculty 
Ptrem which the student in this curriculum is required 
Fto make up his study program. Some of the desig- 


uated courses are strictly required for graduation: one 
hin a foreign language (based on two years of study 
in high school), Shakespeare and one other course in 
literature, one in mathematics, two in natural science, 


one in history, and one in some social science. In 
addition to studies absolutely required, the student 
will select from the list provided a sufficient number 

satisfy The 
theory of it all is that there are certain fundamentals 
jot human knowledge which a well-educated college 
graduate should have and that the faculty after de- 
lberation is better able to name those fundamentals 


t 


than is the individual student. 


the requirements for graduation. 


The curriculum makes 
i) attempt whatever to offer vocational training ex- 
cept such as pertains to the vocation of enlightened 

twenship in the modern world. Realizing that many 
students enter the university unprepared to undertake 
0 vigorous a course of study, the faculty has limited 
jidmission to the curriculum to those whose standing 
it high school or in the psychological placement tests 
puts them in the upper third of the entering class. It 


ee 
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is not expected that many students will elect the cur- 
riculum, but it is confidently believed that those who 
do will be well repaid for their time and effort. 
H. G. TOWNSEND 
THE UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, 
EUGENE 
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BLAuCcH, LLoyp E., and Associates. Teaching in Col- 
leges and Universities with Special Reference to 
Dentistry. Pp. vili+341. American Association of 
Dental Schools, 1121 West Michigan Street, Indian- 
apolis 2. 1945. $2.50. : 
The book should be useful as a textbook for courses in 
higher education and a reference for library use. 


Course of Study m Art for Secondary Schools, Grades 
? to 12 Incluswe. Pp. 332. Department of Educa- 
tion. Baltimore. 1945. 

The result of co-operative planning on the part of super- 
visors, principals, and teachers. 


HAWKES, HERBERT E., and ANNA L., 

Through a Dean’s Open Door. Pp. xv + 242. 
Hill. 1945. $2.50. 
This book was understaken by Dean Hawkes and his wife 
in 1941 at the behest of the American Council orn Educa- 
tion but was temporarily laid aside when war was de 
clared in December. Following his sudden death, as 
reported in SCHOOL AND Society, May 8, 1943, the book 
was brought to completion by his widow. In an intro 
ductory statement Irwin Edman says, “The open door is 
a phrase that characterized the point of view and educa- 
tional policy of Dean Hawkes. . . . His office door was 
always open. ... Students and colleagues came always 
to a receptive, flexible, and hospitable spirit.” 


Ros—E HAWKES. 
MeGraw- 


LEVENSON, WILLIAM B. Teaching through Radio. 
viii+474. Farrar and Rinehart. 1945. $3.00. 
Contains a foreword by I. Keith Tyler, director of radio 
education, the Ohio State University, and president of the 
Association for Education by Radio. 


Pp. 


The Library as a Teaching Instrument. State 


University of Iowa, Iowa City. 1945. 


Pp. 14. 


MorGAN, JOY ELMER (editor). ‘‘Selections for Memor- 
izing, Grade 9.’’? (Personal Growth Leaflet No. 199.) 
Pp. 16. NEA, Washington 6. 1945. 1¢. (No order 


OF 


accepted for less than 25¢.) 
° 


SELTZER, LEON Z. ‘‘Spanwise Air-Load Distribution. ’’— 
An Approximate Method. Bulletin of the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. Engineering Experiment Sta- 
tion. Series No. 60. Vol. XXXVIII, No. 8. Pp. 31. 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg. 1945. 





TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
ALEXANDER J. STODDARD, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Chairman. 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 
_ HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 
PAUL KLAPPER, President, Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of Cincinnati 
G 


UY E. SNAV 


LY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 


GEORGE D. STODDARD, New York State Commissioner of Education 
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‘<The Seottish Council for Research in Education.’’ Its 
Aims and Activities. Publications of the Scottish 
Council for Research in Education, XXIV. Pp. 45. 
University of London Press, Ltd., Malham House, 
Bickley, Kent. 1945. 1/. 

« 

SCOVILLE, JOHN W. Collective Bargaining. Pp. 47. 
Newspaper Statistical Service, Lafayette Building, 
detroit 26. 1945. 

« 

‘‘Shelby County in Wartime, 1940-1944.’’ Bulletin. 
Vol. XXXVIII, No. 1. Pp. 75. Alabama College, 
Montevallo. 1945. 

o 


SHERMAN, MANDEL. Intelligence and Its Deviations. 
Illustrated. (Psychology Series, Albert T. Poffen- 
berger, editor.) Pp. x+286. Ronald Press. 1945. 


together the medical, psychological, and social 
aspects of the subject and aims to correlate the essential 
data relating to each of these fields. 
* 


TRIGGS, FRANCES ORALIND. Personal Work in Schools 
of Nursing. Pp. xv+237. W. B. Saunders Company, 
Philadelphia 5. 1945. $2.75. 

The author, who has had an intimate and varied contact 
with students nurses, has portrayed instances most likely 
to assist them with their problems. 


Yost, EDNA, and LILLIAN M. GILBRETH. ‘‘Straight Talk 
for Disabled Veterans.’’ (Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 106.) Pp. 31. Publie Affairs Committee, Inc., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 1945. 10¢. 











A non-profit, legal reserve, life in- 
surance company, created to fund 
college plans for retirement income 


offers : 


Individual Life Insurance 
Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 
and 


disinterested advice regarding 
annuity and insurance plans 


to 
Colleges and their Staff Members. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE and 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


622 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 














SCHOOL and 
COMMUNITY 





By Edward G. Olsen and others 


® The first book which treats comprehensively all phases of 
school and community interrelationships, including tech- 
niques, community analysis, administrative problems and the 
entire basic philosophy of the community-integrated school. 
It presents a lucid exposition of the major trend in education 
today, and resolves much current confusion about Progres- 
sive Education. Designed for use in all subject fields— 
English, Home Economics, Business Education, etc.—as well 
as Social Studies and Science. College List, $3.00. 


Send for your approval copy 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 








